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THE ALDINE. 



LITER A TURE. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who a few years ago enjoyed 
an enviable reputation as one of the most graceful of American 
poets — that only, and with no "entangling alliances" — must 
look to it, at once and carefully, that he is not led hopelessly into 
the miscellaneous ways of this evil age, to come out of them no 
longer a poet pure and simple, but a novelist as well, and directly, 
for anything that the wisest can say to the contrary, probably a 
historian, or the writer of a text-book on medical jurisprudence or 
mathematics. Some of his previous late prose works have indi- 
cated, and " Prudence Palfrey," which comes to us from Osgood 
& Co., Boston, gives assurance, that he has both the will and the 
power to become a novelist, in the productive sense of that appel- 
lation — a result in the final carrying out of which we shall as 
certainly lose the clear-defining background against which we saw 
the author of " Babie Bell" and " Kathie Morris," as all the 
world lost the same clear opportunity of judging Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay in any one detail of his genius, when he developed 
into the four-fold poet, historian, essayist, and statesman. Possibly, 
however — alas ! — the warning may come too late to the man who 
has discovered how small are the remunerations for ten years of 
life spent in the writing of poetry, as compared with the products 
of the same space spent at the desk of the prose-writer ; and possi- 
bly he may have reached that period in the authorial career, at which 
the fetters of rhyme begin to be rather galling than silken, and the 
field of poetical labor too narrow for the culminating energy of 
maturity. Scott, apart from his impression that " Byron bet him " 
in rhyming, as he said — acknowledged that he had grown tired of 
writing in bonds ; and the very scope of the great work of his life 
became evidence that without the change only a few scattered 
legends and personages of history could have been embodied, 
instead of the veritable hundreds that grew under the hand of the 
novelist. 

. So much as a raison d'etre for Mr. Aldrich's last work, which 
happens, however, to be its own best exponent and to supply that 
reason within itself. As a story it has decided merits, even when 
considered in connection with the previous reputation of the writer. 
It is almost "brief as a ballad," to quote the sweetest alliteration 
of Ben Taylor. It is pure as a snow-flake, as (par parenthesc) it 
has a right to be, coming from one of the most careful of writers in 
that regard. Up to a certain period it seems to have no plot what- 
ever, or one so old and hackneyed as to create the wish for a new 
world, with new human motives and aspirations ; and then (rare 
and dominating charm !) the reader finds himself suddenly whirled 
away from what before seemed so solid a footing, and cast, almost 
before he is aware of the fact, upon a shore as unlike any other of 
which he had ever dreamed, as if that new world had indeed been 
created for the occasion. Not so much can be said for it, in studies 
of character ; in the which particular, indeed, it holds no special 
pre-eminence over works of far feebler writers. Prudence Palfrey is 
herself a quiet sketch, homelike and lovable, but by no means 
forcible. John Dent, except in a brief flash at the close of the 
story, totally fails to carry out the idea imparted at the first inter- 
view with him, that — "indeed, there was something under John 
Dent's careless manner which seemed to give the assurance that 
when the time arrived he would overthrow the wicked giants and 
slay the enchanted dragons with neatness and despatch, like a 
brave modern knight in an English walking-coat and a mauve silk 
handkerchief drawn through an amethyst ring." The giants and 
dragons certainly fall, before the end ; but they are slain by the 
writer and by the force of outside circumstances — certainly not by 
any well-digested or closely-pursued plan of John Dent. Ralph 
Dent himself is a more forcible character than the hero ; and there 
is a touch in his "trampling down the skeleton," worthy of both 
sympathy and imitation. Parson Hawkins might be good old Jesse 
Rural grown a little more old and simple ; and as connected with 
him, too, there is an exquisite touch, in the finger on the last text, 
meaning so much at that time and place. There is one character 
in the book, closely conceived and sharply limned — a character 
improbable to the very verge of the sensational ; we shall not 
destroy the interest of any reader, in advance, by even naming 
him and thus giving a key to the central mystery. One of the chief 
charms of the work is to be found in authorial drolleries, and auda- 
cities, just reaching the line of propriety but never going beyond 
it, — and in certain descriptions, only enough exaggerated to give 
them full tone and color for the footlights. As among the best of 
these are to be briefly extracted the three following : 

THE NEW MINISTER. 

" From my point of view, it was something of an ordeal that Mr. 
Dillingham passed through in those first three months. As much 
as I admired his sermons, and they were above the average both 
in style and texture, I admired greatly more the modest good 
sense which enabled him to keep his bark trim in those pleasant 
but perilous waters. A vain man would have been wrecked in a 
week. But the Rev. Mr. Dillingham, as Mr. Ralph Dent had 
declared, was without conceit of the small kind. The attentions 
Mr. Dillingham received from all quarters would have gone far to 
spoil eight men in ten placed in his position. It is so easy to add 
another story to the high opinion which other people have of you. 

"There were evening parties made for Mr. Dillingham at the 
Blydenburghs', the Goldstones', and the Grimes's; there were 
picnics up the river, and excursions down the harbor, and innu- 
merable teaings on shore. I do not know if Mr. Dillingham had 
a very strong sense of humor ; but even if he were only mildly 
humorous, he must have been amused as well as embarrassed by 
the number of embroidered slippers and ingenious pen-wipers and 
study-caps and carved paper-cutters that fell to his lot at the fair 
held about this time for the benefit of foreign missions. If he had 
been a centipede, he could not have worn out the slippers under 
four years, wearing them day and night ; if he had been a hydra, he 
could not have made head against the study-caps in a life-time. 
Briareus would have lacked hands to hold the paper-cutters. The 
slippers overran Mr. Dillingham's bedroom like the swarms of 
locusts that settled upon Egypt. The pen-wipers made his study- 
table look like a bed of variegated dahlias. 

" There were other expressions of regard, less material and tan- 
gible than these, to be sure, but which must have been infinitely 
harder to dispose of. There were sudden droopings of eyelashes, 
black or golden, when he spoke ; furtive glances of shyness or 
reverence ; half-parted lips, indicating that breathless interest which 
is the very cream of compliment, and flies to the head like wine. 

"Mr. Dillingham moved gracefully and serenely among the 
shoals and quicksands ; he listened to the songs of the sirens, and 
passed on. He did not, however, accept the flattery as if it were 
only his due ; he accepted it modestly, and was simply natural, and 
candid, and good-natured, like a man who finds himself among 
friends. ' I see how it is,' he once remarked to Mr. Dent, ' I am 



standing in the sunshine created by my predecessor.' It was no 
glory of his own ; he was fortunate in falling among a people who 
took kindly to their minister. 

" If Mr. Dillingham had been blind he might have seen that he 
could have his choice of Rivermouth's belles ; and he was far from 
sightless. He read men and women very well in his quiet fashion. 
Clearly he was in no haste to be fettered. What a crowd of keen, 
fair slave-merchants would have flocked down to the market-place, 
if this slender, blonde prince from Southland had been chained by 
the ankle to one of the stalls, to be knocked down by Mr. Wiggins 
to the highest bidder ! 

"Miss Veronica Blydenburgh, who passed her winters in New 
York and Baltimore, and had flirted in a high-spirited way with 
various professions, became suddenly pensive. Hesba Godfrey 
candidly owned that she had fallen in love with Mr. Dillingham 
before he got half-way up the pulpit stairs the first Sunday; but 
that Fred Shelbourne refused to release her, and she supposed she 
would be obliged to marry Fred, — just to keep him quiet. Young 
Mrs. Newbury in her widow's weeds like a diamond set in jet, 
seemed to grow lovelier day by day. In my own mind I put the 
widow down as dangerous. Not that I had any reason for so 
doing. Mr. Dillingham smiled upon her with precisely the same 
smile he gave to the Widow Mugridge. There was not a shade of 
difference perceptible between his manner to the elder Miss Trip- 
pen, a remarkably plain lamb, and his manner to Miss Veronica of 
the golden fleece. I said it before, and I say again, I admire the 
way he carried himself through all this." 

HON. SAM KNUBLEY ON ANCESTORS. 

"'What I like in Dillingham,' said the Hon. Sam Knublcy, 
democratic member of the General Court, 'is that there isn't any 
"first family " nonsense about him. You can see with half an eye 
that he belongs to the Southern aristocracy, but he isn't eternally 
shinning up his genealogical tree. There's old Blydenburgh, who 
is always perching himself on the upper branches and hurling down 
the cocoanuts of his ancestors at common folks.' 

" It is not to be supposed that the Hon. Sam Knubley himself 
would have objected to a few brilliant ancestors. To have the 
right to fall in at the end of a long queue of men and women dis- 
tinguished in their day and generation, is a privilege which none 
but a simpleton would undervalue. It is a privilege, however, 
which often has its drawbacks. Much is expected of a man whose 
progenitors have been central figures. To inherit the great name 
without the great gifts is a piece of ironical good fortune. When 
one's ancestors have been everything and one's self is nothing, it 
is perhaps just as well not to demand from the world the same 
degree of consideration that was given voluntarily to one's prede- 
cessors. I have encountered two or three young gentlemen in the 
capital of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts who seemed to 
have the idea that they were killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. It 
was possibly this sort of assumption that displeased the Hon. Sam 
Knubley; if so, the Hon. Sam Knubley was quite right in the 
matter." 

AT HOME ONCE MORE. 

" The afternoon showed a similar suicidal tendency ; and shortly 
after tea, John Dent, who began to feel the reaction of the excite- 
ment he had undergone, went to bed in the same room where he 
had slept three years before. 

"Apparently not a piece of the ancient mahogany furniture, 
which resolved itself, wherever it was practicable, into carven 
claws grasping tarnished gilt balls, had been moved since he was 
last there. . It struck him, while undressing, that it would be only 
the proper thing for him to go around the chamber and shake 
hands with all the friendly old-fashioned paws, — they stretched 
themselves out from tables and chairs and wardrobes with such a 
faithful brute-like air of welcome. 

" The castellated four-post bedstead, with its snowy dimity bat- 
tlements, seemed an incredible thing to John Dent as he stood and 
looked at it in the weird moonlight. It was many a month since 
he had lain in such a sumptuous affair. 

"A sensuous calm stole over his limbs when he stretched himself 
on the pliant springs of the mattress ; then the impossible blue 
canaries, pecking at the green roses on the wall-paper, lulled him 
to sleep, and would have hopped down from the twigs and covered 
him with leaves, as the robins covered the babes in the wood, if he 
had not been amply protected by a great silk patch-quilt, deftly 
done into variegated squares and triangles by Prue'sown fingers." 



The issues of the " Bric-a-Brac Series," from Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., come with almost unexpected rapidity, while they 
show enough of care in the preparation to evidence much labor on 
the part of Mr. Stoddard, and enough of value to make them thor- 
oughly acceptable. The third of the series deals with Prosper 
Merimee, in the shape of his well-known "Letters to an Incog- 
nita," and with Lamartine and George Sand, in the " Twenty-five 
Years of My Life " of the one and the brief " Recollections " of the 
other. Of these papers, by far the most enjoyable are the " Let- 
ters " of Merimee, thoroughly well translated as well as edited with 
care, and quite as valuable in their information as delightful in 
their manner. Nothing can be more appetizing than the quiet 
Mephistophelism of this type Frenchman, evidently always at ease 
with himself while half the time pleasantly growling ; and his in- 
sight into character is only equaled by the infinite variety of his 
adventure and acquaintance. Some of his dashes at character in a 
few words are simply unsurpassable ; as where he stamps the Eng- 
lish as a thoroughly solid and reliable people, but without fine taste 
or any sense of enjoyment, — where he makes the grave inquiry 
whether Victor Hugo has gone mad at a certain period, or has 
been so during his whole career, with the caustic criticism that he 
' ' intoxicates himself with his own words and does not take the 
trouble to think," — his incisive descriptions of Princess Metternich 
and Bismarck, in years when the world did not know either of 
them as it knows them to-day, and thus prescient to the verge of 
the prophetic. Nothing can be sadder, or at the same time more 
fitting, than the close of these " Letters," the last one being writ- 
ten but two hours before his death at Cannes in 1870, and the final 
words being: "Adieu/ ye vous embrasse." The "Twenty-five 
Years" of Lamartine are especially noticeable as showing some- 
thing not well known of the fates and employments of the families 
of the old nobles of France after the passing away of the dark 
cloud of the " Reign of Terror; " and of the early love passages 
of that impressible author, including the touching episode after- 
ward introduced into his novel of "Graziella; " while the "Re- 
collections " of Madame Dudevant, somewhat too brief and hur- 
ried for a representative paper, have yet some pleasant pictures 
— that of "Pierre Bonnin " especially. The fourth of the series 
contains " Personal Reminiscences by Barham, Harness and Hod- 
der ; " and the peeps at the notable men of England, during the 
last half century, thus supplied, give the book a rainy-day and 
leisure-hour value only possible in such collections, and to which 
we should be glad to do much better justice did space permit. 



and much strength and undoubted energy shown throughout, with- 
out the great problem coming much nearer to a solution through 
the means of the effort. Frederica Macdonald, the writer, is evi- 
dently a seeker after truth, or has been so at one time : the alter- 
native is not too clear. In Vaughan, the besotted priest, she has 
drawn a most forcible and most unlovely character ; while in that 
of Mr. Fabrice, much less strong and much more shadowy, the very 
antipodes of the priest is shown — a man to enjoy and make others 
do so, throughout. But are we to understand that the writer means 
to indorse Fabrice as the nearer to God's plan and purpose, of the 
two? Is it true, philosophically as well as literally : " Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die ? " If yes, the book has its raison 
d 'etre, beyond dispute ; for certainly all the sunshine of humanity 
in it seems to lie on the side farthest removed from religious ob- 
servances : if no, the case may be very different, for few writers 
have managed to throw such an atmosphere of gloom, such a very 
cloud of hopelessness, about the career of a man striving (at least 
at the first) to do right and to serve God and his fellow-men. And 
there is something very like "two buckets in a well," in Hugh 
Braham, once devoted to the cloister, coming away from it as a de- 
lusion, and Vaughan, satisfied that all his struggle with the world 
has been a mistake, fleeing to the cloister at nearly the same, 
period: the old balance of indecision on the main fact being 
thus maintained. Something fearfully discouraging for religious 
tuition, too (or is it for the pretense of it?) in Faith Daintree, 
sturdily enough limned for George Eliot, and perhaps the strongest 
while certainly the most sensuous character in the book. We 
repeat that, while the novel would seem to have been written with 
some idea of settling the vexed question, it really leaves it in quite 
all its old obscurity, if, indeed, it does not add to that undesirable 
mystification. Meanwhile, in "Missy Fay" (Marian Fabrice) is 
shown a character of delicious sweetness and freshness, fragrant as 
the flowers of which she is so fond ; and in poor little Winifred 
and her fate comes a heart-ache to all the sympathetic. This book 
has many noble thoughts and many felicitous descriptions. One 
of the former, of which the world takes little note, and indeed of 
which it scarcely thinks, comes in good time as some assistance in 
resisting that undervaluation of human life and its nobility, which 
seems lately to have become a part of so-called religious instruc- 
tion ; and it deserves to be inscribed on tablets and read every- 
where and often, for the good of man, here and hereafter : " This 
is God's supreme gift, thy life. How dost thou not love and rever- 
ence it, seeing thou hast it for so short a space ? Only once in the 
ages is the curtain drawn back for thee, and thou art admitted into the 
temple of being, thy consciousness clad in sense, that thou mayst touch 
the miracle and handle and leave some record of thine entrance. This 
is the Holy of Holies — this moment wherein thou hast in thee the 
Creator's creative breath. Despise it not ; for know that now, or 
never, dost thou stand in the presence of the living God." This 
passage may be taken, as we are quite well aware, for a blow at 
the immortality of the soul and any belief in a future state ; but it 
is not necessarily so, and (whether the writer so intended it or not) 
it tells a great truth of the solemn responsibility of living, as op- 
posed to the injurious fancy that life is a mere preparation for death 
and eternity, demanding the closest attention and the most rever- 
ent consideration. 

Very excellent service has been done to the cause of solidity and 
permanency in literature (just now very little in thought, as many 
omens indicate), by the establishment of the International Review, 
a bi-monthly, of which the first volume, covering 1874, is now be- 
fore us, from the publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. Com- 
bining the attractiveness of the magazine (in choice of subjects and 
felicity of handling) with the profundity of the review, the Interna- 
tional is really a rapid step in the right direction, with no fear what- 
ever of a retrograde movement, if due justice is done it by that large 
clientelle of American readers who are not by any means American 
thinkers, and who need precisely such a mentor in the midst of 
their lighter and more ephemeral literature. We have not space at 
the present moment, nor is there occasion, to give a catalogue of 
the articles making up the first volume — all of them readable, and 
most of them exceedingly valuable. But we may name as those 
most forcibly striking the eye and the mind in a cursory examina- 
tion, the able paper on "Our Late Panic," with which the pub- 
lication opened in January, 1874; those on "Fires in American 
Cities," by Professor Peabody, of Harvard, and " International 
Arbitration," by Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale, in the same num- 
ber; " Working Classes of Europe," by Thomas Hughes ; "Up- 
per Schools," by President McCosh, of Princeton ; " Our National 
Currency," by Amasa Walker ; " Australia " (a subject shamefully 
little understood in America, in spite of sheep-farming novels), by 
Dr. Boake, of Melbourne ; " William Cullen Bryant and His 
Writings," by Dr. Ray Palmer; "Thirteen Years of Freedom in 
Italy," by Professor Gubernatis, of Florence; "Leonardo da 
Vinci and His Works," by Professor Austin, of Cambridge; 
" Charles Sumner and International Peace," by President 
Magoun, of Iowa College ; ' ' International Communication by 
Language," by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, of London; and "Di- 
vorce," by Hon. N. H. Davis, of South Carolina. We have here 
indicated, merely by names, a very lofty range of discussion ; and 
this partial list by no means exhausts the subjects of interest of 
this pregnant volume. Nor do we hold the value of the pub- 
lication at all diminished by the circumstance that serious excep- 
tions may be taken to the positions assumed and the deductions 
derived, in here and there an article by one of the most erudite of 
contributors. (The article just referred to, on "Divorce," for in- 
stance, intended to strike at the possibilities of that step, is really, 
in effect, a blow at the whole institution of marriage, as there is not 
any reason to suppose that the writer intended). It is the province 
of the Review to provoke discussion as well as to lead thought, and 
this the International seems likely to do in an eminent degree. It is 
truth to say that standard reviews have not flourished notably in 
America, and the fact does not redound to the advantage of our 
national character; it remains to be seen whether the time and 
the public mind are both ripe for publications like the one under 
notice, to the end that this reproach may be removed and the dawn 
of a day of less superficial information thus confidently expected. 



In ' ' Nathaniel Vaughan : Priest and Man , " from the press of Asa 
K. Butts & Co., New York, we have the religious question dis- 
cussed in a most forcible manner, through the medium of the novel, 
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